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T.. promotion of understanding 
is probably the most important ob- 
jective in today’s world. Within our 
own communities there are un- 
derstandings which must be de- 
veloped — between people — 
among groups. In larger areas 
deeper understanding is needed 
for here the departures from ex- 
pected practices are greater and 
more divergent, requiring thought- 
ful comprehension. Understanding 
on the part of the world, one for 
the other, is the hope of the world 
today. 

The arts are the most universal 
of all of the phases of the educa- 
tional program and they should be 
utilized to the full to develop a com- 
mon basis on which to build this 
greater understanding we _ seek. 
Music, we all agree, is the univer- 
sal language. And art is likewise 
a universal means of expression. 
Together the two constitute an ave- 
nue of assurance that education 
will build that foundation of un- 
derstanding upon which our very 
survival depends. 

The arts are truly an essential 
source of fruitful living and learn- 
ing. Art and music, far from being 
an added burden to the teaching 
day, provide experiences for the 
child that are not only satisfying 
but allow him to express and 
thereby further develop his per- 
sonality. Children are innately mu- 
sical, innately artistic. They are 
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The Arts: 


eager to express themselves in a 
variety of artistic ways. They are 
as ready to sing, to dance, to draw, 
as they are to laugh and talk, run, 
play or enter into any other activ- 
ity. Far from being solely for the 
training of talent, art and music 
are inovived in anything we do 
which expresses something. The 
arts are life and no one can avoid 
using them as a means of expres- 
sion, of communication, of inter- 
pretation of themselves and the 
world in which they live. 

But let us consider individually 
the place and contribution of these 
two great areas which together 
constitute our most effective means 
of expression. Through such con- 
sideration shall we endeavor to 
dispel the concept that instruction 
in the arts is the teaching of a lim- 
ited number of art and music forms 
that a few who show signs of 
talent may be trained to become 
great artists and able musicians. 
Through this consideration we shall 
attempt to point out the great need 
for the arts in the educational pro- 
gram of our democracy. 

Statements of philosophy which 
characterize educational programs 
today emphasize education for 
democratic living. The contribution 
of art in changing the behavior of 
children to enable them to live bet- 
ter lives in a democracy is readily 
appreciated. Through art the child 
gives expression to his personal- 
ity. The free response permitted 
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through drawing and painting provides a means by 
which he learns to know who he is and what kind 
of a personality he is developing. If his free expres- 
sions have appeal and meet with the approval of 
others he knows that he is being accepted by them. 
In the same way the child comes to be able to interpret 
the free expressions of others in light of their accept- 
ability to him and to the others of the group. Through 
such free expression is each child’s behavior changed 
better to blend with the group-accepted standards. 
Education in art appreciation also helps to fulfil 
the objectives of democratic living. Education in the 
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area of appreciation is education for something bet- 
ter. It brings actuality, both ugliness and beauty, into 
the realm of critical evaluation so that there is under- 
standing of what is seen and what has appeal. A 
broader meaning is thus attached to the child’s ap- 
preciation of art and in its ever-widening circle, which 
gradually comes to include all the objects, buildings 
and phases of nature, does the child come to realize 
and fulfil the objectives of the educational philosophy. 

Art also helps to develop the social skills of the 
child. Through the development of the appreciative 
aspects and the consequent recognition of beauty as 
opposed to ugliness, the child becomes aware of the 
conditions in his surroundings which can be improved. 
The child can be taught to see and be concerned about 
improvements that will alter the environment for the 
better, and he can learn actually to make changes 
for functional betterment. 

There are many recognized reasons why the ex- 
pressive experience is more valuable to the child than 
other types of experience in the educational process. 
In the first place, as we have pointed out, expressive 
experience affords an opportunity to release and re- 
direct, if necessary, developing personality patterns. 
The child tends to absorb emotionally the patterns 
of behavior of those who, in his eyes, dominate the 
environment in which he lives. These patterns are later 
modified as their impact on others is recognized by 
the child. The opportunity must be provided for the 
release of these emotional patterns before they be- 
come fixed and difficult of modification. In addition, 
expressive experiences help the teacher to understand 
the needs of the child and, in turn, to help meet those 
needs. And further, when the child is expressing him- 
self, the teacher can provide assistance at the time 
it is most in demand. As a result the teacher finds her 
efforts more rewarding. In the final analysis express- 
ing himself is the more normal way for the child to 
learn and thus it is a more valuable experience. The 
more ways in which he expresses himself, the more 
media he uses, the more adequately will his needs 


be met and the more effective the education he ac- 
quires. 


Education for democratic living is achieved when 
instruction is geared to the basic principle of develop- 
ing respect for the individual personality. Develop- 
ment of this personality reaches its heights when 
beauty surrounds the child and enhances his growth. 
School art can assuredly be utilized to make the world 
a more attractive place in which to live. Thus does 
art education contribute to child development for 
democratic living and at the same time it raises the 
level of beauty for the entire social group. 


The contribution of art to education is even more 
significant when we consider the part it plays in the 
teaching of other subjects. Perhaps this contribution 
is best expressed in the lovely statement “These Things 
Belong to Art” which Viretta C. Van Dorn wrote for 
the Association of Childhood Education’s second 1945 
membership service bulletin, The Arts and Children’s 
Living. Let me quote some of it. 

We have been discovering a great many things 
about schools as we re-examine our ways of work- 
ing with children. We have found out many things 
about children, too—how they learn and what they 
are like as people. 

We thought we could teach arithmetic by drilling 
on number facts. Then we began to watch children 
and we found that they needed numbers in their liv- 
ing because numbers were important and fascinat- 
ing to them. 

We helped them measure a space for a wall hang- 
ing. We planned the size and shape. We talked of 
proportion. We measured carefully because we 
wanted to add beauty to our room. 


We made a garden. We measured and talked of 
size and proportion. We talked of making a garden 
that would be useful and beautiful too. 

We found that numbers were necessary in our liv- 
ing but that we couldn’t talk about numbers without 
talking about spacing and proportion and beauty. 
We found that numbers helped us find the beauty we 
were seeking. 

We showed the children about numbers in music. 
They found it was fun to clap the three-quarter time 
and fun to march the four-quarter time. We found 
that numbers helped us understand rhythm and mo- 
tion and sound. 

“But,” we said, “rhythm and proportion and bal- 
ance and color and line belong to art.” Then we be- 
gan to understand that when children live richly there 
is no line at which number leaves off and art begins. 

We thought we could teach reading by teaching 
words and sounds. We watched children and we found 
that reading was important to them in their daily 
living. 

They needed to write letters to their mothers about 
meetings at school or about smocks or rubbers. These 
letters had to be concerned with spacing and beauty 
and proportion. 

They needed to learn to read the children’s names 
because it was important to know who was to feed 
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the bunny today and what time Miss White was 
coming. 

The signs on the bulletin board had to be arranged 
with care so that they would be easy to read and 
beautiful to look at. 


The children wanted to make a story about their 
garden. They wanted to put it in a book to share with 
their mothers. The name of the book must be selected 
with care—words that would express the idea of the 
story; good words to make people want to read the 
story. The covers had to be planned with care. Again 
we talked of spacing and proportion and color and 
line. 

“But,” we said, “these things belong to art.” And 
then we saw that we could not tell where reading 
left off and art began. When we began to live with 
children we found that reading was concerned with 
many things besides words and sounds. 


We thought we could teach science by teaching 
facts about birds and trees and flowers and animals. 
A fuzzy caterpillar crawled over a leaf. We found 
ourselves reading about him and finding out things 
to increase children’s understanding and apprecia- 
tion. But we also found ourselves choosing good words 
that told how he moved—words that helped describe 
the rhythm of his motion. 


We began to study clouds. We watched them as 
they moved across the sky. We learned many facts 
about them but we also watched their rhythm, their 
motion, their color. We talked of the beauty of the 
sky and the serenity of the day. Some of us expressed 
what we felt in painting. And then we found that 
science and art could not be separated. 


We taught lists of words and called it spelling. 
Then we watched children—real children in a real 
world. They chanted songs full of sounds, songs full 
of color, words that rhymed, words that sang, make- 
up words that meant nothing at al lexcept that life 
was gay and lovely. 


So we began to help children with their words and 
we found that words had rhythm and color and beau- 
ty of sound. ” ‘Song’ sound like ‘gong’ and ‘throng,’ ” 
we said. 

“Listen to Mariana’s name. It has rhythm. Let's think 
of other names that have songs in them.” 

“Let's write all the words we can that help tell 
about Mr. Fuzzy Caterpillar. Can you learn to spell 
them? We can write to Ted and tell him about the 
caterpillar. Let's make our spelling papers beautiful!” 

So we helped children to appreciate beauty and 
rhythm in words. We talked to them about spacing 
and proportion and again we found we had art. 

We taught writing. We helped children write let- 
ters to real people. We helped them choose good 
words and suitable paper on which to write. We 
helped them with spacing and form and proportion 
and again we found we had art. 

In geography and history we studied places but 


we also made maps, beautifully proportioned and 
lovely in color. 

We listened to Dominic's father play his gay folk 
songs on his accordion. We heard Tom’s mother tell 
of her life in far-away China. We talked to Anita's 
mother about the beautiful mats she was weaving 
and she showed us how to choose our colors so that 
we could make some mats for our room. We planned 
a festival and painted scenery and made gay cos- 
tumes and learned folk songs. 

Mothers and fathers, too, came to join us and to 
dance dances and sing songs they knew in far-away 
places when they were young. And we made an ex- 
hibit of all the beautiful things we could find from 
other countries—things that people had made with 
their hands; things other people had enjoyed and 
cherished. And all this was art. 

Art functions, then, in the child’s every day school 
experiences. It functions through human relationships, 
through individual and group expression, and through 
satisfying living in feeling and knowing. It educates 
the child for democratic living. 

And the contribution of music is equally significant. 
It has long been held by music educators that a good 
music program readily lends itself to the development 
of proper attitudes of living. Today all educators share 
this conviction for they recognize in music the unique 
opportunity to teach and at the same time to see the 
results of the teaching expressed in a creative way. 
In his study of music the pupil himself recognizes the 
relationship between learning and its uses, and he is 
eager to perfect his learning that the use may be 
more adequate and enjoyable. 

Music, like art, contributes to democratic living in 
today’s world. Music programs throughout all nations 
have perhaps more in common than do programs in 
any of the other areas of learning. Yet for its full 
realization music requires more background of under- 
standing, more mutuality of feeling, more interest in 
cooperation and assistance. Because of these factors 
music provides the stimulus and the means for teach- 
ing, and promoting, world understanding. And in this 
aspects it helps to advance the cause of democracy 
world-wide. 

The capacity for the enjoyment of music belongs to 
each individual. Music plays a part in the lives of 
each one of us from our earliest days. It serves well, 
therefore, in the transition from home to school life 
as it provides that needed feeling of continuity for 
the child as he finds it necessary to make life’s first 
major adjustment. In its pleasant associations for the 
child as he progresses into and within the school, does 
music bring a sense of security, of happiness, of sat- 
isfaction. In its familiarity to the child does it assure 
his well being. 

Teachers of general subjects and music teachers 
alike realize today that the public schools do not train 
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children to be musicians or musical performers. Spe- 
cialized schools fulfil this responsibility for those with 
recognizable talent. Music education in this age has 
become established as a medium of self-expression 
and a means of stimulating in the child a feeling for 
the beauty which is the foundation of the art. En- 
joying music and making it a pattern of living not 
only provides enrichment for the child’s life but equips 
him for imaginative thinking and feeling which facili- 
tate adaptation and adjustment to the ever changing 
conditions which he meets. 


Nor can the therapeutic value of music be mini- 
mized. As it helps to heal the sick and the deranged, 
so does it help to restore to normal, useful lives those 
children whose interest cannot be captured by the 
usual school activities. As you well know, many a 
problem child has been diverted from his “run-away” 
tactics through the development of a new interest in 
group singing. Harmonizing and harmony seem here 


Editorial Comment 


G ince the close of school in June active fighting 
has broken out again and the United States finds it- 
self allied with other UN member countries fighting 
against aggression. The outbreak of the war itself is 
merely a climax to a series of events which have ex- 
tended over a period of several years. Our country is 
again at war and, judging by recent official state- 
ments, we will continue to be on a war footing for the 
next ten or fifteen years, even though actual fighting 
itself may, we hope, cease within the next few weeks. 
As citizens in a freedom-loving nation we strongly 
support the policy of our government in keeping the 
defenses of democracy strong. 


The great and recent upsurge of interest and 
participation in art has been a remarkable demon- 
stration of its need in this period of tension. The emo- 
tional release it provides, the kind of integrity it builds 
have been needed more than ever and will be needed 
increasingly in the years to come. 

But the developing international and national situ- 
ation will have important effects on art education 
and we, as art teachers, should be aware of it. With 
the country increasingly geared to war, the effects 
on our school system will be many. Increased appro- 
priations will be needed for defense and education 
itself will have greater difficulty in securing needed 
funds to carry on effectively. 

For art education, however, the situation is even 
more serious. Pressures will undoubtedly develop to 
increase pupil load in such areas as the sciences, 
mathematics, and the social studies. These all have a 
clearly demonstrable relationship to the needs of the 
period of prolonged defense which we are now enter- 


to be even more closely related than the common 
derivation implies. 


Major advances in the world today are the result 
largely of scientific research. Basic to the success of 
any such research is the spirit of creativity which 
must accompany it. The arts are a natural and satis- 
fying means of stimulating and expressing the think- 
ing and the emotions of individuals and of groups. 
They contribute in this way, therefore, to the future 
development of the research upon which, in this age, 
depends our very survival. Through their assistance 
in thus developing creative expression in our students, 
the arts contribute to the educational program by ex- 
tending and rounding out educational experience. 
They provide assuredly the added meaning and en- 
richment leading to the development of vision and 
understanding which are essential in meeting the re- 
quirements of life in this challenging but perplexing 
age. 


EDWIN ZIEGFELD 


MOMENTOUS YEAR AHEAD 


ing. Our field which always has suffered from being 
considered a peripheral one is in danger of being 
further subordinated. Because of the important and 
unique values of art the field should be strengthened 
and enlarged rather than curtailed at this time. All 
art educators must demonstrate more clearly than 
ever the fundamental importance of their field at this 
time. This is our present and greatest challenge. 

A group is being set up within the National Art 
Education Association to study this situation and to 
make recommendations for needed emphases in order 
that the values of art education may be heightened. 
The state directors whose statement appears else- 
where in this issue are to be commended on their 
forward step and we would do well to heed their 
recommendations. 


One venture in which the NAEA has been an active 
participant for the last several years deserves mention 
at this point. The International School Art Program 
is now entering its fourth year and Miss Mary Adeline 
McKibbin of Pittsburgh is retiring as national chair- 
man, being succeeded by Miss Rosemary Beymer of 
Kansas City. This project is worthy of mention at this 
time, first because it represents an important art ven- 
ture in the development of international understand- 
ing, and secondly because we should at this time pay 
tribute to the person who was largely responsible for 
the project and who has guided it so skillfully through 
its initial period of development. Miss McKibbin has, 
through her enthusiasm, her integrity, and her vision 
made of it an instrument both for the growth of un- 
derstanding throughout the world and also of good 
(Continued on Page 6) 
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National Interest 


Upon the invitation of Mr. Arne W. Randall, Art 
Specialist of the U. S. Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C., the State directors and State Supervisors 
of art met at State Teachers College, Plymouth, New 
Hampshire, August 14-16. Through the combined con- 
tributions of 


STATE DIRECTORS AND U. S. 


OFFICE ISSUE STATEMENT 
ON ART 


Arne W. Randall, U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Alice A. D. Baumgarner, Director of Art, 
New Hampshire; Anne Cheavers, Art Supervisor, Kent 
County, Delaware; Mary E. Godfrey, Assistant State 
Supervisor of Art Education, Virginia; Edith L. Mitchell, 
State Director of Art Education, Dover, Delaware; Gor- 
don L. Reynolds, Director of Art, Massachusetts; Lil- 
lian Field von Storch, Director of Art Education, Rhode 
Island; Sompayrac Willard, State Supervisor of Art 
Education, Louisiana. 


ART EDUCATION IN OUR SCHOOLS 


One of the accomplishments of this meeting was the 
following statement of the group’s belief in art educa- 
tion as an integral part of the training of our future 
citizens during the present national emergency: 

A. The creative desire of human beings has never 
been altered by war’s upheaval or social strife. Artistic 
expression may be conditional and threatened by a 
wide range of motivating factors, but the urge to 
translate experience into communicable form persists. 
Learning through experience and creative expression 
are essential to the life of democracy. 

B. Creative activity is a requisite in solving life's 
problems both of a practical and aesthetic nature. 

C. Art education provides opportunities for people 
to learn to respect one another’s differences and to 
become aware of each individual’s potentialities. 

D. Teachers are encouraged to evaluate their con- 
tribution in terms of democratic principles such as the 
following: 

1. In providing for art education the teacher main- 
tains an atmosphere which encourages each child’s 
natural urge to create. 

2. Art education is a factor in establishing and 
maintaining the emotional security of the child. 

3. Art education provides intellectually for each 
child to develop inventiveness, desire to explore, and 
good judgment. 

4. Art education provides physically for numerous 
opportunities for children to construct, manipulate, 
use, and evaluate various art materials. 

5. Art educators may well take the lead in inter- 
preting the responsibilities of art education to com- 
munity agencies, administrators, general education 
staffs and classroom teachers. 


INTERNATIONAL FABRIC DESIGN 
COMPETITION 1950-1951 


Colonial Drapery and Curtain Corporation, take 
pleasure in announcing an international competition 
in printed fabric design, open to students in accredited 
schools of fine and applied art throughout the United 
States and Canada. The first prize will be $400, second 
prize $300, third prize $250, fourth prize $150, fifth 
prize $100 and six honorable mentions at $50 each. 

The Design Competition will open with this an- 
nouncement and will close at midnight Saturday, De- 
cember 9, 1950. 

Each student planning to submit designs must send 
an entrance application to the Director of the Com- 
petition before Friday, November 24, 1950. 

All designs submitted must be the original and ex- 
clusive creation of the entrant. 

Designs must be suitable for roller printing on 
drapery and slip cover fabrics 48 inches wide. Repests 
must not exceed 24 inches in vertical dimension. Each 
entry must show a minimum of 1% repeats in full 
scale and full color. Designs may be submitted on 
illustration board, architect's detail paper, or similar 
materials. 

Members of the Jury for Colonial Drapery and Cur- 
tain Corporation’s 1950-1951 International Design 
Competition have been chosen from among represen- 
tatives of the educational, architectural, interior de- 
sign, merchandising, and national consumer magazine 
fields. The Jury will have authority to make the awards 
and its decisions will be final. The Jury is not obligated 
to make any awards in the event that no designs sub- 
mitted are considered worthy of such awards. 

An exhibition of winning designs will be held in 
New York and in Chicago following the close of the 
contest. Colonial Drapery and Curtain Corporation 
reserves the right to exhibit any entries submitted. 
Entrance blanks may be obtained by writing to: 

FRANKLIN S. FISHER, Director, 214 East 41st Street, 
New York 17, New York. 


Editorial Comments 
(Continued from Page 5) 


art education practices in the American schools. Art 
educators everywhere are indebted for the leadership 
which Miss McKibbin has so selflessly given to this 
project, for it has added greatly to the stature of our 
profession. 

The major NAEA event during this coming academic | 
year is the national convention. Plans are already un- 
der way on the program and members will be kept 
informed as plans develop. This convention will, with- 
out doubt, be the most important meeting ever held 
in art education. It will also be a meeting no art 
educator can afford to miss. 


Audio-Visual 
Aids 
ART ON RECORDS 


Famous Artist Lectures Featured 


By the simple and effective use of a record which 
can be played on any standard recorder or victrola, 
art schools and their teachers will be able, for the 
first time, to bring some of Amercia’s outstanding 
artists, (painters, sculptors, illustrators, etc.) right into 
the art classroom. 

It is often expensive, and freqently impossible, to 
bring some of the top-notch artists into the schools 
for lecture purposes. ART-ON-RECORDS can solve this 
problem. The first two records (in an intended series) 
has been prepared by Frederic Taubes, noted painter, 
critic, author and regular contributor to art maga- 
zines. On these two, ten-inch, non-breakable records 
Mr. Taubes discusses THE TECHNIQUE OF OIL PAINT- 
ING. He covers many questions that the student or 
amateur might ask, including the ways to mix oil 
colors, how to prepare canvas, the use of brushes, 
knives, etc. There is a frank consideration of the many 
pieces of equipment used in oil painting, what to buy 
and what to avoid. 

One record follows the other in perfect continuity 
and the approximate running time is fifteen minutes. 

The records retail at $3.00 for a set of two, BUT, 
for a limited time, and as a special offer to schools, 
the offer is made of both records for $2.50. Single 
records $1.50 each. 

For details address: 150 East 35th Street, New York 
16, ¥. 


NEW ART FILM RELEASED 
BY CORONET FILMS 


A new and exciting idea in art films is presented 
by Coronet Films this month (October) with the release 
of its 16mm sound motion picture, Art and Life in Italy. 
Here the art of Italy is offered as part of the activities 
of the Italian people in the land in which they live. 
Original masterpieces of painting, sculpture, and ar- 
chitecture are related to the social background out of 
which they arose, giving new life and meaning to 
study units on Italian art. 

In this new production, classes will stand on the 
streets of Florence, before the “Gates of Paradise” 
by Ghiberti; they will go into the Arena Chapel in 
Padua to see Giotto’s frescoes; they will see the Grand 
Canal of Venice as it is today and as it appears in 
Italian painting. The works of Michelangelo, Raphael, 


Botticelli, and della Robbia and monuments such as 
the Arch of Titus, the Pantheon, St. Peter’s, and the 
Medici Palace will take on new interest and meaning. 

Art and Life in Italy is a one reel film and is avail- 
able in both black and white and full color. It may 
be obtained for rental from any leading 16mm film 
rental library or for purchase or preview through 
Coronet Films, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
FILMS RELEASES NEW FILMS 


Among the new films released recently by E. B. 
F., Wilmette, Illinois, the two most appealing ones 
are here reviewed: 


CLAY IN ACTION 


A comprehensive overview of the step by step pro- 
cedures of an artist in sculpturing a portrait head in 
clay. The film is an ideal instrument for conveying to 
the beginning sculptor a total sense of the progressive 
essentials before his own hands give him experience. 
Arturo B. Fallico, Ph.D., of Chicago Teachers College, 
is the artist. Beginning work by shaping handfuls of 
water clay into long narrow strips and packing them 
over and under the crosspieces of an armature, he 
uses a wooden mallet to pack the clay for the basic 
three dimensional structure, and wooden calipers to 
transfer the main measurements from the model to 
the clay. Next, the large primary planes are carved 
which give the necessary control over the work, then 
smaller planes from which emerge the more rounded 
contours of the lips, chin and nose. Finally, the artist's 
best tool, his thumb, works out the contour in greater 
detail and the completed head is then shown beside 
the model, contrasting the reality with a sculptured 
interpretation. Planned for junior and senior high 
school courses on sculpture, art, and art appreciation. 


One Reel, Black and White, $50 less 10% discount. 
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PAINTING AN ABSTRACTION 


The dynamics of a contemporary technique in paint- 
ing are demonstrated by Eliot O’Hara, N.A., interna- 
tionally known watercolorist and art teacher, as he 
shows how to achieve movement and color balance 
in three dimensions within the area of a “picture box 
setting”. The basic principles of planning portrayed in 
the film are considered essential by artists interested 
in three dimensional design and include the artist's 
purpose, the selection of elements to emphasize that 
purpose and the arrangement of these elements in 
terms of movement and balance. Animated drawings 
illustrate concepts such as positive and negative space 
relations, while paintings by Cezanne, Maurice Sterne 
and Lionel Feininger illustrate other specific points. 
The same Gloucester Harbor scene used to create a 
realistic painting in Mr. O’Hara’s previous film, PAINT- 
ING REFLECTIONS IN WATER, is used for the abstrac- 
tion in this film which, like the former is designed for 
high school and college art and vocational guidance 
classes, and for adult and teacher training groups, or 
anyone interested in modern art. 


One Reel, Full Color, $100 less 10% discount. 


IMPORTANT RECORDINGS IN 
ART EDUCATION 


“Art work is more life fun. It’s not compelled like, 
you aren’t compelled to do it. When you want to do 
it you do it neat and everything, you do it better 
than what you would do it if you didn’t want to do it.” 


* * * 


“When you're doing the same thing as everybody 
else is doing, you get a competitive feeling and you 
try to outdo the other person and that’s not good be- 
cause you can’t do any better than you always do 

. if everybody does different things . . . it’s much 
better . then you won't try to outdo the other 


person.” 
* * * 


“Your hands want to be free and do what they want 
to do and they don’t want to have anyone boss them 
around like that.” 


* * * 


“| think it’s much better when you’re doing it your- 
self and nobody tells you how to do it . . . because 
when you do it yourself it’s your idea and becomes al! 
your own . part of you.” 


* * * 


These remarkable quotations, statements by adoles- 
cents about art and teachers of art, are taken from 
the recording on CREATIVITY and THE CHILD AND 
HIS TEACHER IN ART. These recorded discussions be- 
tween Miss Helen Parkhurst, well-known educator and 
radio director, and groups of New York City and 
Chicago children, have only recently been made avail- 
able. Unrehearsed and spontaneous, they reveal chil- 
dren’s remarkable insights into their feelings about art 
and their art teachers. 


Between eleven and fourteen years of age, these 
boys and girls represent a wide spread of economic 
level and cultural backgrounds. Yet in these discus- 
sions their deeply felt concern for art experience dem- 
onstrates the importance of the arts to the growth 
and development of all children. 


These discussions contain material which is signifi- 
cant for all individuals and groups who are interested 
in the welfare and education of children. Educators 
and parents alike will find these invaluable in under- 
standing young people and improving educational 
offerings set up for them. 

This double record is sixteen-inch of non-breakable 
vinylite (in red or black) and plays at 3-1/3 RPM. 
The side titled CREATIVITY runs 17 minutes, the re- 
verse, THE CHILD AND HIS TEACHER IN ART, 14 min- 
utes. Price of record $7.00. 


Helen Parkhurst, originator of the Dalton Plan and 
creator of the radio program Child’s World and Chil- 
dren Should be Heard will be glad to give inquiries 
immediate attention and information. Address Helen 
Parkhurst at 40 East 88th Street, New York. 
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MARY ADELINE McKIBBIN 


Past Chairman 


The American Junior Red Cross is again making 
kodachrome slides and film strips of representative 
paintings from this country and from foreign pictures 
received. This year’s domestic slides will include about 
100 outstanding pieces of work from 34 states and 
1 territory. 

The number of circulating exhibits available to 
schools in each region is being doubled, two to a 
region; and the NAEA will have at its disposal in 
1950-51 for use by conventions or other important 
meetings two additional top-flight exhibits. These 
slides and exhibits may be secured through either 
the NAEA Regional International School Art Chair- 
men or through American Red Cross area offices. They 


THE INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL ART PROGRAM 


A REPORT OF THREE YEARS’ PROGRESS 


Four years of planning and three years of school 
participation in the International School Art Program 
conducted by the NAEA and the American Junior Red 
Cross have shown a remarkable growth in interest 
in the project both here and abroad. 

The first shipment of student art from this country 
in the fall of 1948 was to four countries, those which 
through their Red Cross Societies had volunteered to 
receive and distribute the American school paintings. 
That year, 5,635 school children in 107 cities from 
coast to coast pictured life here, children’s own life 
on farm or seacoast, in city or village, in school and 
at home, so sincerely and so vividly that the nationai 
committee of art education and Junior Red Cross per- 
sonnel was convinced of the potential importance of 
the program. 

This past year, 1949-50, there were 10,075 paint- 
ings sent to the four regional International School 
Art committees of NAEA. They came from 1,811 
schools in 330 cities in the United States, and from 
Alaska. They are being sent to 17 countries, now not 
only eagerly looking forward to having our children’s 
paintings of life here, but in many cases planning 
reciprocal exhibits. 

Already paintings have been received from Greece, 
Japan, Austria, Venezuela, Sweden, and Czechoslo- 
vakia. Letters from Belgium and from Italy describe 
their plans for return exhibits. 

The general director of the Belgian Red Cross writes: 
“The first one (shipment) has met here with a great 
success . We sincerely believe in the success of 
the scheme. Drawings and pictures are, to be sure, 
actually the best, quickest, and more effective inter- 
national language, and it appeals strongly on the 
feelings of our youth . 

Because we agree with the director of the Belgian 
Red Cross, the American Junior Red Cross and NAEA 
are laying plans, not only for continuing the program 
but for interpreting it more effectively both here and 
abroad. 


present an inspiring overview of youth’s story both 
here and abroad, and furnish an interesting cross- 
section of a phase of art education in the United 
States. 

As one member of a regional screening committee 
wrote: “In these pictures we find young artists them- 
selves. The work is a sincere portrayal of the person- 
alities, the experiences, the interests, the characteristic 
humor of . children.” There could be no better 
description of the kind of art expression the program 
should stimulate. 

The president of the NAEA has selected for the 
next chairman of the International School Art Pro- 
gram one in every way suited to carry on the pro- 
gram. Rosemary Beymer, Director of Art in the Kansas 
City, Missouri, Public Schools, was consulted by the 
outgoing chairman almost four years ago when the 
program was in the blue-print stage. She has served 
capably as a member of one of the regional commit- 
tees and has been most effective in interesting teach- 
ers and students in the project. She is well known to 
many art directors and teachers as a very active mem- 
ber of Western Arts Association and as a former Na- 
tional Chairman of Scholastic Art Awards. Her enthu- 
siasm, energy, and ability promise a fine future for 
the International School Art Program. 

The new regional committees appointed by the 
president of NAEA to serve with Miss Beymer include: 
NATIONAL CHAIRMAN—Rosemary Beymer, Director 

of Art, Kansas City, Mo. 
PACIFIC AREA—-SAN FRANCISCO 

Archie Wedemeyer (Chairman), Director of Art, 

San Francisco, California. 

Ann Jones, Professor of Art, University of Colorado, 

Boulder, Colorado. 

Alice Schoelkopf, Director of Art, Oakland, Califor- 

nia. 

MID-WESTERN AREA—ST. LOUIS 

Grace Chadwick (Chairman), Coordinator of Art, 

Oklahoma City Public Schools, Oklahoma City, Ok- 

lahoma. 
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Ruth Whorl, Director of Art Education, Public Schools, 

Akron, Ohio. 

Archie Bauman, Director of Art, Public Schools, Ce- 

dar Rapids, lowa. 
SOUTHEASTERN AREA—ATLANTA 

Carolyn Dick (Chairman), Ensley High School, Bir- 

mingham, Alabama. 

1. Vencent Guaccero, Professor of Art Education, 

Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Mrs. E. Frances Crimm, University High, Columbia, 

EASTERN AREA—ALEXANDRIA 

Mrs. Felicia Beverley (Chairman), Supervisor of Art 

Education, New Castle County, Delaware. 

Mrs. Margcret J. Walter, Supervisor Elementary Art, 

District No. 3, 2101 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 3, 

Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Harold Lofgren, Art Department, State Teachers 

College, Buffalo, New York. 

In this survey of three years’ activity with the pro- 
gram, appreciation should be expressed to the re- 
gional NAEA committees and to the fine American 
Red Cross leaders who have worked with them for 
its success. 

One of these regional committee members has ex- 
pressed her belief in the accomplishments of the pro- 
gram: “This is going far beyond our original intention, 
to develop understanding. It is going to be a way of 
helping to improve our art education in this country 
and will have a bearing on the development of com- 
munity thinking and planning.” 

Miss Beymer’s leadership the influence of the pro- 
gram both here and in other countries will become 
increasingly important. 


Radka Lomicka, a twelve year old girl in the High School at 
Cesticich, Czechoslovakia, painted this picture depicting a booth at 


the local fair. This was one of a collection of school art sent to the 
schools of the United States through the Junior Red Cross. 


ILLINOIS ART EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION MEETS IN 
DECATUR, NOVEMBER 10-11 


Reported by JANE PALCZYNSKI 


The third annual conference of the Illinois Art Edu- 
cation Association will be held at the Orlando Hotel 
in Decatur, November 10 and 11, 1950. 

Leading art educators from Illinois and Missouri and 
community leaders will speak at the general sessions. 
In response to numerous requests, four workshops 
will be conducted. 

Mr. Harold A. Schultz, Associate Professor of Art 
Education, University of Illinois, Champaign, wi! 
speak on “The Status of Art Education in Illinois.” 
Miss Rosemary Beymer, Director of Art, Kansas City, 
Missouri, and past president of the Western Arts As:- 
sociation, will address the group at the opening se:- 
sion. Mrs. Russell H. Opinger, President Illinois Comn- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, will be the guest speak - 
er at the luncheon meeting. Everett Saunders, Super- 
visor of Art, Wilmette, will act as general coordinatcor 
of the four conference workshops. 

Miss Norma Riehl, Supervisor of Art, Decatur Public 
Schools is in charge of local arrangements. 

Membership in the association is open to all teach- 
ers and supervisors of art on any instruction level, a! 
teachers who are interested in the association’s work, 
school administrators, members of community groups, 
and high school or college students who are interested 
in art education. 

Objectives of the association are to bring art to all 
children, to improve the quality of teaching and en- 
rich the program, to educate the people in the value 
and need for art training, to work for progressive 
legislation, to aid community groups in promoting the 
development of art, to make available information 
about art education, and to encourage capable indi- 
viduals to become teachers of art. A prospectus of 
the program follows: 


ORLANDO HOTEL, DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
FRIDAY MORNING, NOVEMBER 10 
9:00-10:00 REGISTRATION—Orlando Hotel Lob- 
by, outside ballroom 
10:00-11:00 FIRST GENERAL SESSION—Ballroom 
Presiding, Dr. F. Louis Hoover, President, |.A.E.A., 
and Director, Division of Art Education, Illinois 
State Normal University, Normal. 
Greetings, Mr. W. R. Mcintosh, Superintendent of 
Schools, Decatur, Illinois. 
Address, Miss Rosemary Beymer, Director of Art, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 
11:00-11:30 BUSINESS 
Reports and appointments of committees. 
Announcement of ART EDUCATION FOUNDATION 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 10 
1:30-3:30 SECOND GENERAL 
room 


SESSION—Ball- 
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Presiding, Frank Tresise, Head of Art Department, 
Evanston Township High School, Evanston. 
Address, “The Status of Art Education in Illinois,” 
Mr. Harold A. Schultz, Associate Professor of Art 
Education, University of Illinois, Champaign. 
Report, Miss Jane Palczynski, High School Super- 
visor of Art, Chicago Public Schools, Chicago, 
Member of the Steering Committee, Illinois Sec- 
ondary School Curriculum Program. 

4:00-5:00 TEA—Decatur Art Center 


FRIDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 10 
6:30 BANQUET—Ballroom 
Presiding, Miss Norma Riehl, Supervisor of Art, 
Decatur Public Schools, Decatur. 
Address, Dr. Anthony Marinaccio, Assistant Su- 
perintendent in charge of Instruction, Peoria Pub- 
lic Schools. 


SATURDAY MORNING, NOVEMBER 11 
9:00-11:30 CONFERENCE WORKSHOPS 
General Coordinator, Everett Saunders, Super- 
visor, Wilmette. 
WORKSHOP !—Pastel Room | 
WORKSHOP Room Il 
WORKSHOP IlI—Dubonet Room 
WORKSHOP 1!1V—Victorian Room 


SATURDAY NOON, NOVEMBER 11 

12:00-1:30 LUNCHEON SESSION—Ballroom 
Presiding, Dr. Mildred Whiting, Head, Depart- 
ment of Art, Eastern Illinois State College, 
Charleston. 
Address, Mrs. Russell H. Opinger, President, Il- 
linois Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

2:00 FINAL SESSION—Ballroom 
Presiding, Dr. F. Louis Hoover. 
Business—Election of Council; Plans for 1950. 


NATIONAL YEARBOOK TO BE 
OPENING FEATURE OF 
CONVENTION 


When thousands of teachers and directors of art 
from Maine to California gather for the epochal meet- 
ing to be held in New York, March 28-31, 1951, they 
will be issued their copy of the first professional year- 
book of N.A.E.A. It will be remembered that two years 
ago the yearbook was in the nature of a historical 
resume of the activities that led to the organization of 
the national association. 

Tentatively, and with the general consent of the 
Council, the yearbook will be entitled THIS IS ART 
EDUCATION. This is in tune with the tentative theme 
of the National Convention. Various phases of art 
education and their implication for creative growth 
and development of children and adults will be as- 
sayed by the writers in an effort to present to Ameri- 
can education a clear picture of where we are “thus 
far” in our field of endeavor. 

The President of N.A.E.A. has appointed the fol- 
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lowing committee to discuss the broad scope of the 
volume, to solicit pertinent materials from all over the 
country and to help in the editorial task: Dr. |. L. de- 
Francesco (Secretary-Treasurer NAEA), Director of Art 
Education, State Teachers College, Kutztown, Pa.; Mrs. 
Marion Quin Dix, Supervisor of Art Education, Public 
Schools, Elizabeth, N. J.; Mr. Ivan E. Johnson, Con- 
sultant in Art Education, Dallas Independent School 
District, Dallas, Texas; Mr. Charles B. Morris, Super- 
visor of Art, Public Schools, Pasadena, California; Mr. 
R. Warren Robison, Head of Art Department, South- 
western Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, Louisiana; Mrs. 
Leafy Terwilliger, Consultant in Art Education, Porter- 
ville, California; Mr. Arthur Young, Professor of Fine 
Arts, Teachers College, Columbia University, N. Y. C.; 
and Dr. Edwin Ziegfeld (President NAEA), Head of 
Department of Fine and Industrial Arts, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, N. Y. C. 


WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 
EXHIBITION 


The National Art Education Association, a council 
member of the White House Conference on Children 
and Youth, has been asked to prepare an exhibition 
of momentous significance for the presentation of 
how art activities affect the emotional and mental 
growth of children and youth. The exhibition will be 
viewed December 3-4-5, 1950, in Washington, D. C. 
Several thousand persons especially invited to the 
White House Conference will gather to consider this 
crucial problem in American life. 

Professor Viktor Lowenfeld of the Pennsylvania 
State College has been appointed by President Zieg- 
feld to prepare the exhibition for this occasion. Other 
members of that committee will be announced later. 

This is a significant contribution to a national prob- 
lem and N.A.E.A. proudly shares in it. 

The Mid-century White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth bases its concern for children on the 
primacy of spiritual values, democratic practice, and 
the dignity and worth of every individual. 

To do this the Conference shall: 

(a) bring together in usuable form pertinent knowl- 
edge related to the development of children and in- 
dicate areas in which further knowledge is needed; 

(b) examine the environment in which children are 
growing up, with a view to determining its influence 
upon them; 

(c) study the ways in which the home, the school, 
the church, the law, health and welfare agencies, and 
other social institutions, individually and coopera- 
tively, are serving the needs of children; 

(d) formulate, through cooperative efforts of lay- 
men and specialists, proposals for the improvement 
of parental, environmental, and institutional influ- 
ences on children; 

(e) suggest means whereby these proposals may be 
communicated to the people and put into action. 
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POLICY AND RESEARCH 
COMMITTEE 


Reported by CAROLYN HOWLET, 


The Art Institute, Chicago, Ill. 

Problems and Progress Report, 

The last meeting of the committee was held on 
April 5th at the Palmer House, Chicago, in connection 
with the joint convention of N.A.E.A. and W.A.A. 

The discussion was largely concerned with the fol- 
lowing: 


A. Review of the work of the committee in the first two 
years of its existence. 


The following specific accomplishments were on 
record: 

| Establishment of policy in relation to philosophy 
by means of the publication of a basic creed, State- 
ment of Beliefs, which can serve as the foundation 
for an effective program of art education at all 
levels. 
Il Circulation and tabulation of the Questionnaire 
Survey to determine the needs and problems of art 
teachers throughout the country. 


B. Outline of Research Projects to be undertaken 


| Teacher Training and Placement 
A. Teacher Certification 
1. Standardization of requirements 
2. Examinations 
B. Teacher Supply and demand 
C. Adequacy of teacher preparation 
Comparative content of training schools 
Il Finance 
A. Salaries 
B. Supplies: 
Per capita expenditures and adequacy for 
needs 
C. Facilities and Equipment 
Ill} School Organization and Administration 
A. Teacher-load 
B. Extra-curricular responsibilities 
C. In-service Training programs 
D. Supervision 
School 
Community 
State 
IV Accrediting Agencies and Requirements 
A. College-entrance 
B. State, regional, national 
V. Curriculum 
A. Philosophy and Goals— 
Amplification of “Credo” continued work on 
statement of beliefs 
B. Evaluation and Testing 
Approaches to finding out attitudes being de- 
veloped 
C. Relation of arts to other areas of curriculum 
D. Textbooks, references, and Audio-visual aids 


C. Outline of Specific Procedures for Action 


| Cooperation with U. S. Office of Education in the 
publication of a “Handbook for Art Teachers” 
ll! Appointment of Policy and Research committee by 
each of the Regional Associations to work in con- 
junction with the N.A.E.A. committee for wider dis- 
tribution of responsibilities 
Ill Compilation of a “Who’s Who in Art Education” 
as an index to significant work being done in the 
field 
IV Plan for study meetings a few days in advance 
of N. Y. convention to review research findings and 
to expand the field by inviting experts from the 
fields of Psychology and child development to par- 
ticipate 
V Periodic compilation of N.A.E.A. Research Bulle- 
tins as a means of reporting on Research Studies 
that have been made 
VI Find out and evaluate what has already been 
done toward the solution of art educators’ needs 
and problems by consulting other fact-finding asso- 
ciations for available data on similar problems 
N.B. Since making this report Mrs. Howlett has 
been forced to resign as chairman due to press of 
business. Mr. Manuel Barkam of Ohio State Univer- 
sity has accepted the chairmanship; reports, sugges- 
tions and requests should be addressed to him. 
The membership of this committee follows; the year 
of expiration is also indicated. 

1951 Miss Helen J. Copley, Director of Art Education, 
Detroit, Public Schools, Detroit, Michigan. 

1951 Mr. Jack Bookbinder, Special Assistant, Board 
of Education, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

1951 Mrs. Sophie Wallace Clippard, Supervisor of 
Art, City Schools, Columbia, South Carolina. 

1953 Dr. Ray N. Faulkner, Executive Head of Art, 
Stanford University, Stanford, California. 

1951 Mr. Dale Goss, Director, Art Education, Seattle 
Public Schools, Seattle, Washington. 

1955 Mrs. E. Frances Crimm, Art Teacher, University 
High School, Columbia, South Carolina. 

1951 Miss Ruth E. Halvorsen, Supervisor of Art, Port- 
land Public Schools, Portland, Oregon. 

1955 Miss Gertrude M. Abbihl, Art Department, 
Wheelock College, Boston, Mass. 

1953 Mrs. Carolyn Howlett, Head, Art Education De- 
partment, School of the Art Institute, Chicago, Ill. 
1953 Miss Sara Joyner, Director of Art Education, 

State Department of Education, Richmond, Virginia. 

1955 Miss Alice Molenkamp, Principal, Brooklyn Ele- 
mentary School, Portland, Oregon. 

1955 Mr. Harold A. Schultz, Association Prof. of Art 
Education, College of Fine and Applied Arts, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 

1951 Mr. Arne Randall, Specialist in Fine Arts, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

1955 Manuel Barkan (Chairman), Assistant Professor 
of Art Education, The Ohio State University, Co- 

lumbus, Ohio. 
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PITTSBURGH’S GUIDE 


The Pittsburgh (Pa.) Public Schools recently adopted 
a new course of study in art education for grades 
one through twelve. The point of view of the commit- 
tee for its preparation is expressed succinctly in the 
title of the six volumes: A Guide to Art Activities. 

As they write in the introduction, “This is not a 
course of study. It is rather a guide to art activities 
based on an analysis of the nature of the child at 
each maturation level, his interests and needs both 
personal and social For organizational pur- 
poses, ‘Areas of Interest’ have been arbitrarily iden- 
tified, but it is essential to our philosophy that no 
one interest be assigned to any age level . . . Many 
possible activities are listed in each interest area and 
at each maturation level . . . to stimulate the teach- 
er’s own thinking along the lines of art activities 
which would contribute to the specific interests or 
needs of individuals or groups in her classes.” 


In addition to the statement of the committee’s phi- 
losophy, the first volume contains other material per- 
tinent to all maturation levels, such as the role of 
the art teacher and the physical set-up of the art 
room. 

A second volume of the series has been distributed 
to each art teacher according to the level-primary, 
intermediate, junior, or senior high school—with 
which he is immediately concerned. Each of these four 
volumes is integrated with the others of the Guide by 
means of a comprehensive fold sheet inserted in 
volume one. The fold sheet outlines for each level 
characteristics of child development, understanding of 
the art elements, possible level of achievement in 
skills, potential aesthetic apperceptions, and levels of 
social and personal adjustment. 

Volumes two, three, four, and five contain parallel 
sections for the maturation levels indicated. Each in- 
corporates an amplification of the statements on the 
fold sheet describing the nature of the child and its 
significance for the art teacher. 


Areas of interest are identified throughout as Self- 
Leisure, Work, Home, School, and Community. This 
necessarily arbitrary scheme was adopted as being 
valid from earliest childhood to and through adult- 
hood. However, each area is expanded by listings of 
specific interests. For example, the community, which 
for the young child consists of the immediate neigh- 
borhood, people of the community who are engaged 
in occupations of interest to the child, and places of 
importance to him, such as the zoo, the trailer camp, 
etc., is developed through the four volumes to include 
areas more distant in time and space, and finally, on 
the senior level, to consider social problems of world 
importance. 

Based upon these interest areas are comprehensive 
lists of suggested art activities. These are followed 
by a chapter which considers criteria in areas of 
growth, again an amplification of the fold sheet. 
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A brief guide to unit planning precedes a section 
in which successful units are reported, each by the 
teacher in whose classroom it was developed. Each 
volume concludes with a chapter suggesting experi- 
ments and games to develop familiarity with and 
control of the art elements of form, color, and their 
successful combination, design. 

The final volume designed for all levels contains 
as nearly complete as possible listings of available 
visual and sensory aids for use in the suggested ac- 
tivities. Also in volume six is a manual of materiais 
available in the art department of the Pittsburgh 
Schools. The manual considers the properties, limita- 
tions, and possibilities of each material, together with 
possible substitutions and improvisations. This section 
is intended especially for classroom teachers whose 
art training may have been of secondary importance 
to their training in academic fields. 


SAXTON FELLS 
SCHOOL OF ART, Kingston, N. Y. 


Kenneth Van Rennselaer 
In-Service Credit Lecturer: Walter Rendell Storey 
training for teachers Year round school 
Limited to 100 students 


Cham panier’ s 


Instructors: Portrait and Landscape Painting 
A. A. Champanier Advertising Art 
C. J. McCarthy Illustration 
Frederick Knight of Columbia Uni- Lettering 
versity Approved for veterans 


THE ART TEACHER'S CHOICE 


52ND YEAR 


EACH SCHOOL MONTH: 
painting and sculpture 
ceramics 

art-crafts & puppets 
creative photography 
industrial design 
commercial art 


architectural design 


art teaching methods 
$4.00 per year, or 
$7.00 for two years 

(Special Rate for Classes) 
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MANUFACTURERS OF FINE TOOLS & SUPPLIES 
Leather Craft 
Metal Spinning 


Art Metal Crafts Wood Carving 
e Jewelry Model Making 


ee Free Catalog sent teachers, school administrative, purchasing depts. 


WILLIAM DIXON, INCORPORATED 
32-42 East Kinney St., Newark 1, New Jersey 


THE INSTITUTE OF ART EDUCATION 


2054 University Ave. Berkeley, California 
HENRY SCHAEFER-SIMMERN, DIRECTOR 

Activities emphasizes unfolding and development of inherent artistic poten- 

tialities. 


1. Full-time and part-time students including future art educators, in which 
the above attitude is thoroughly appl lied. 

2. Teachers, art teachers and supervisors of el tary and d 
schools, colleges and adult ed trating basic mental laws 
of artistic ti and educational and therap implicati 

Laymen. 


Scientific researches in artistic and art educational probl 
ethos credit by affiliated institution. 


The only magazine devoted wholly to instruction in Art 
THE ARTIST 
Annual subscription $5.50 single copies 60c 


51 Piccadilly, London, W. 1, England 


COLORS -BRUSHES 


GRUMBACHE ARTISTS’ MATERIAL 


Send for booklet on our GENUINE CASEIN COLOR 
M. GRUMBACHER inc. 460 West 34th St., N. Y. 1, N. Y. 


NSAS CITY ART INSTITUTE ILLUSTRATION 
HOOL OF DESIGN FOR WOMEN FASHION DESIGN 
CERAMICS 
PREPARE FOR AN INTERESTING AND ADVERTISING DESIGN 
PROFITABLE CAREER PAINTING 
SCULPTURE 


One of nation’s top professional schools; 55 
instructors, 122 acre campus, dormitories. Mod- 
ern studios and equipment. Low tuition. Free 
information. Write 4449 Warwick, Kansas City 
2, Missouri. 


FASHION ILLS. 
INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 
INTERIOR DESIGN 


MILTON 


FINGER PAINT POSTER COLORS 
MODELING CLAY NO-ROLL CRAYONS 
CREATIVE ART BOOKS ” MILTON BRADLEY WATER COLORS 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY -« SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
811 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5 © 200 Fifth Ave., New York 10 


SCHOOL OF DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
106th year 


Study with America’s outstanding professional 
artist-teachers at America’s oldest school of art 
for women! Professional diplomas; B.F.A. and 
B.S. in Art Ed. degrees. Adv. Art; Art Ed.; Illus- 
tration; Fashion Design & Illus.; Painting; Tex- 
tile Design; Interior Design. Crafts. Finest of Dor- 
mitory accommodations. Day, Evening and Satur- 
day Classes. 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE OF 
ART 


For an illustrated catalog, write: 
REGISTRAR, 1400 MASTER STREET, PHILADELPHIA 21, PENNA. 


SUCCESS IN LIFE THROUGH ART 


Thirty top-flight artists whose work appears in national publications leave 
their business part of each day to teach you to become a professional artist. 
Advertising Design—Cartooning—Interior Decoration—Industrial Design—Fashion 
and Book Illustration—Fashion Pattern Drafting, Fashiong Design, Fashion Con- 
struction. Co-ed. 28th year. Write for 1950 ‘Success in Life Through Art’’ Folder 
NA. 


Licensed by Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Dept. of Education 


NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF ART 


674 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


For the Profession 
For the Schools .. . 


ARTIST COLORS 
and MATERIALS 


F. WEBER CO., Philadelphia 23, Pa. 
St. Louis 1. Mo. BRANCHES Baltimore 1, Md. 


GOLD as» 
MEDAL * 


Famous School Art 
Products and Service 


Crayola Crayons 
° Artista Paints Amazart for Decoration 
dg Clayola for Modeling An-Du Septic Chalks 

Art Workshop 


BINNEY & SMITH CO., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Flexola 3-Way Paints 


Shaw Finger-Paint 


THE BASIC ART MEDIUM 


HIGGINS 
AMERICAN WATERPROOF DRAWING INKS 
HIGGINS INK COL INC 


271 NINTH STREET, 15, 


ART - DRAWING - HANDICRAFTS 


SCHOOL ARTS 


MAGAZINE 


“ISSUES YEARLY SOME IN FULL 
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There. ig.more stimulation to. creative activities 
*hrough usitig proven PRANG and OLD FAITHFUL 
PRODUCTS. Be sure to: Specify “PRANG”’ “for 


all your requirements ins¢hoo! art materials. 
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